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THE NET RESULT AT THE HAGUE 


By DAVID JAYNE HILL 


Reprinted by permission from the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, December 1907 


There are two widely accepted theories with regard to the 
pacification of the world which tend to belittle the value of the 
Hague Conferences. One is that permanent peace between the 
nations is intrinsically impossible, because their vital interests 
and purposes are in essential conflict, and the love of domina- 
tion is so strong in human nature that war is certain always to 
recur in the future as it has in the past. The opposing theory 
i is that universal peace is at once attainable by the mere resolu- 
' tion to abolish war, and that governments have only to agree 
| to maintain peace by referring all their differences to third 
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parties for settlement, binding themselves to abide by their de- 
cisions, whatever they may be. 

| Those who hold the first theory regard international con- 
ferences like those that have been held at The Hague as nugatory 
and superfluous, for the reason that such congresses can add 
nothing to the motives to refrain from war or to the power to 
prevent it. On the other hand, those who accept the second 
theory regard as sterile and derisory all discussions and agree- 
ments that do not go to the root of the matter and by one decisive 
act render war impossible. 

Between these two ways of thinking, the Hague Confer- 
ences have been saluted with contempt on the one hand, and 
satire on the other; and have found their friends chiefly among 
those who consider that education, the perception of the practical 
value of law, and the gradual subjection of impulse to reason 
are progressive elements of national development under the laws 

rr social evolution; and who, therefore, simply ask that, as in 
ther spheres of political growth, there may be found in interna- 

tional relations a reasonable rate of progress toward the realiza- 

tion of the great ideals of peace, co-operation, and good will. 








Leaving aside the merely theoretical aspects of the subject, 
les us modestly inquire what are the results of the Second Peace 
@onference at The Hague? 

It is not without significance that, for the first time in the 
history of the world, the representatives of forty-five inde- 
pendent powers,—diplomatists, jurists, and experts in military 
and naval science,—have been able to meet together in a friendly 
manner and to discuss without animosity some of the most deli- 
eate international questions during more than four months with- 
out a rupture of personal or national amity. When it is con- 
sidered that the Second Peace Conference at The Hague has 
included nearly every sovereign state,—and all of the greatest 
importance,—that in many instances the truth has been spoken 
clearly, earnestly, and sometimes with vivacity; that some of 
the delegates were but recently arrayed against each other ia 
the heat of battle on sea and land, that others held or represented 
opinions diametrically opposed, that they were all largely oc- 
cupied with considering what they might or might not do to 
one another in the event of a future struggle in which their lives 
and those of their countrymen would be the pawns, the courtesy, 
the reasonableness, and the agreement of these gentlemen re- 
garding certain great principles present a commentary on our 
contemporary civilization and an exposition of its tendencies 
most gratifying to the moralist and the philanthropist as well as 
to the jurist and the publicist. 

3ut what has the Second Conference done? It has dem- 
onstrated, first of all, not only that a universal congress of this 
character is possible, but that certain great principles,—or postu- 
lates of constructive action, as we may calli them,—are now be- 
yond dispute. Among these are the propositions that peace is 
the normal and war the abnormal condition of civilized nations; 
that the relations of sovereign states are properly based on 
principles of justice, and not upon force; that really sovereign 
states should have equal rights before the bar of international 
justice, independently of their size or military strength; that dis- 
putes between governments should be settled, as far as possible, 
by judicial methods, and not by war; and that war, if inevitable, 
is an evil whose disastrous consequences,—especially as regards 
neutrals, non-combatants, the sick and the wounded,—should by 
general agreement be reduced to a minimum. 

What, then, has the Conference done to give practical effect 
to these principles? It has concluded thirteen conventions, made 
two declarations, passed one resolution, emitted five voeur,— 
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which the irreverent characterize as “pious wishes,’—and offered 
one special recommendation. 

As the conventions have not yet been ratified, and the action 
which the different governments may take regarding them is 
unknown, it would not be appropriate for a recent delegate to 
do more than describe them in the most objective manner. It 
is impossible, therefore, at this time and in this article to attempt 
an analysis of the motives and policies of the different govern- 
ments,—interesting as this might be,—in fixing the limitations 
that have been imposed. It is important to note, however, that, 
whatever may be the fate of these treaties as respects ratification 
and subsequent execution, they accurately register the degree 
of progress which an international conference, seriously and 
conscientiously aiming at the task of pacification, is now ready 
to accept. 

The work of the Conference not only serves to indicate the 
exact stage that has been reached in international development, 
—which has a considerable value for students of the subject,— 
but it renders apparent what remains to be done in order to 
carry forward the movement of which it forms a part. That 
movement cannot be promoted by heaping reproaches upon those 
powers whose conservatism has prevented a further advance in 
making definite engagements. Each sovereign state has its own 
peculiar problems of gévernment, is the rightful judge of its 
own interests and responsibilities, and cannot justly be placed 
in the pillory of public condemnation for the attitude which it 
regards as appropriate to the discharge of its obligations to its 
constituents. It is by solid argument and by good example, and 
not by censure, therefore, that international progress is to be 
promoted. However dear our theories and ideas may be to us 
as individuals or as nations, the first principle of all harmonious 
international development is that no sovereign state is to be 
coerced, and that each shall be permitted to act freely in the light 
of is interests and responsibilities as it sees them. Progress 
therefore, can be made no faster than the powers will consent 
to make it; and that consent will depend in the future, as it has 
depended in the past, upon educational influence and wise diplo- 
macy. What, then, is the stage of progress actually attained by 
the Second Peace Conference ? 

The first convention is a careful revision of the treaty of 
1899 for the pacific settlement of international disputes. With 
regard to good offices and mediation, a slight step forward was 
taken by the acceptance of the American proposition that the 
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initiative of powers foreign to the controversy in offering them 
is not only “useful” but “desirable.” Greater precision has been 
given to the operation of commissions of inquiry, whose great 
utility has already been tested, but it was decided that the func 
tions of such commissions should be confined to a iceeodaaall 
of facts and should nct extend to fixing responsibility. As re- 
gards arbitration, while it was rcassert.d tuat “in questions of 
a legal character, and especially in the interpretation or appli- 
cation of international convenuons, arvitrat.on is recognized by 
the contracting powers as the most efficacious and at the same 
time the most equitable means of settling differences that have 
not been adjusted by diplomacy,” and, “in consequence, it would 
be desirable that, in contentions of this character, the powers 
should resort to arbitration,” it was not found possible to render 
this resort an obligation. 

It is necessary to state, however, that while unanimity upon 
this proposal was not obtainable,—even for a convention that 
omitted all questions affecting “the vital interests, independence, 
or honor” of the contestants and included only a meager list of 
mainly unimportant subjects,—thirty-two powers voted in favor 
of it, only nine were opposed, and three abstained from voting. 
As practical unanimity was held to be necessary for the inclusion 
of a convention in the final act, even this very moderate attempt 
at obligatory arbitration was unfruitful. Still, as this strong man- 
ifestation of a disposition to make a definite engagement could not 
conveniently be nullified without being in some measure recog- 
nized, it was resolved, with four abstentions, that the first com- 
mission was: 

“Unanimous (1) in recognizing the principle of obligatory 
arbitration; and (2) in declaring that certain differences, notably 
those relative to the interpretation and application of conventional 
stipulations, are susceptibl e of being submitted to obligatory arbi- 
tration without restriction.’ 

Regarding this resolution as a retreat from the more ad- 
vanced position that had been taken by thirty-two powers, the 
head of the American delegation clearly exp lained its attitude and 
refrained from voting. 

It must, in justice, be added that some of the powers voting 
against an obligatory arbitration convention probably did so 
chiefly for the purpose of avoiding the isolation of others, anc 


that some of the powers most earnest in opposing the project not © 


only have negotiated special treaties of obligatory arbitration, but 
declare their intention of negotiating many more. The state of 
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the question, then, is this: all accept the principle of obligatory 
arbitration in certain classes of cases, thirty-two powers are pre- 
pared to make C>finite engagements with all the rest, nine prefer 
to make them ony with states on whose responsibility they can 
rely, and three decline at present to commit themselves. 

The second convention relates to the limitation of the employ- 
ment of force for the collection of contractual debts. The form 
which this American proposition finally took is sufficiently shown 
by citing the text of its first article: 

The contracting powers are agreed not to have recourse to 
armed force for the recovery of contractual debts claimed of the 
government of one country by the government of another country 
as due to its nationals. 

Nevertheless, that agreement will not be valid when the 
debtor state refuses or leaves without reply an offer of arbitration, 
or, in case of acceptance, renders impossible the conclusion of a 
protocol, or, after arbitration, fails to comply with the judgment 
rendered. 

It is also provided that the judgment shall determine the 
question whether or not the claim is well founded, the amount of 
the debt, and the time and mode of payment. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that this convention is not 
only a very substantial gain in the process of substituting justice 
for force in international dealings, but demonstrates a spirit of 
conciliation and regard for equity in the treatment of the weak by 
the strong that promises well for the future. Its deep significance 
for the financial credit and the political security of the smaller 
states, especially on the American continents, does not require 
emphasis. Although accompanied with several reserves by cer- 
tain states which hold that force should in no case be employed 
for the collection of debts based on contract, and the abstention 
of six of the smaller European states, the proposition was adopted 
by the Conference by thirty-nine votes with five abstentions. 

The third, fourth, and fifth conventions relate to the open- 
ing of hostilities, the laws and customs of war on land, and the 
rights and duties of neutral powers. The provisions are, in gen- 
eral, in the interest of humanity, and a wider recognition of the 
world’s brotherhood. The sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth con- 
ventions relate to the prosecution of naval warfare. 

The acceptance of the American proposition for the im- 
munity of private property of belligerents at sea,—which re- 
ceived twenty-one favorable votes in the Fourth Commission 
against eleven, and one abstention —would, no doubt, have radi- 
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eally affected the substance of this group of conventions; but, 
being opposed by several of the most important naval pow crs, re 
was impossible to obtain for it the necessary support. 

As several of these conventions rest upon no general princi- 
ple whatever, but consist merely of concessions based upon the 
maritime interests of the powers, no attempt will be made to 
explain them here; for, in order to comprehend them, it is nec- 
essary to refer to the text of articles as interpreted by the procés- 
verbaux of the Conference. The sixth and seventh conventions 
the American delegation did not sign, partly because they seera 
to be more oppressive to the rights of private property than the 
present customary law of nations, and partly because they ap- 
pear to affect the rights of self-defense, which the United States, 
as a peaceful nation, has always maintained as correlative to cus- 
toms of naval warfare which have not yet been abolished. If, 
on the other hand, the restrictions upon submarine mines do not 
seem to humanitarians as radical as they would desire it, it must 
be remembered that nations with long and distant coast-lines ex- 
posed to the attacks of powerful navies cannot safely forego the 
right of self-protection even at considerable risk to peaceful com- 
merce. As respects the bombardment of unfortified places by naval 
forces, the ninth convention prohibits such forms of attack, ex- 
cept when they contain military material for which surrender has 
been demanded and refused. 

The tenth convention applies the principles of the revised 
Geneva convention to maritime warfare. The eleventh exempts 
from capture all postal correspondence, official or private, found 
ati sea on any vessel, neutral or belligerent, as well as the boats 
of fishermen. The twelfth establishes an International Prize 
Court, to which appeal may be made from the decision of a bel- 
ligerant prize court, under certain conditions, either by a neutral 
power, a neutral private person, or even a private individual be- 
longing to a belligerent power, if the decision of the national 
tribunal concerns merchandise carried by a neutral ship. The 
thirteenth convention presents a code of thirty-three articles con- 
cerning the rights and duties of neutral powers in case of mari- 
time war. It has not.been signed by the American plenipotenti- 
aries, for the reag@riythat it imposes upon neutrals obligations 
which it might NBR racticable for them to discharge. 

Such are the-conventional engagements which the Second 
Peace Conference at The Hague has proposed to the nations. In 
addition, it has adopted by twenty-eight votes to eight, with seven 
abstentions, a declaration prohibiting the throwing of projectiles 
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and explosives from balloons. In a resolution stating that it 
is “highly desirable” to see the governments take up the serious 
study of the continued increase of military charges, it has merely 
absolved itself from the discussion of a question which it would 
be powerless to settle, and has thrown the responsibility for ex- 
amining it upon the separate governments. As no one of them 
has made a definite proposition to diminish its military strength, 
it is difficult to see how the Conference could take any other than 
this purely advisory attitude. 

There remain the Voeux. These unfulfilled aspirations are 
confessions that the Conference has had hopes that it could 
not realize. Foremost among them is the proposed adoption of 
an, elaborate project for the establishment of a Court of Arbitral 
Justice, not to supersede but to supplement the present Tribunal 
of Arbitration. Originally suggested in the instructions of the 
American delegation, its present form is due’to the collaboration 
of the delegates of the United States, Great Britain, and Ger- 
many. It is appended textually to the final act, and requires for 
completion nothing but an agreement for the choice of judges. 
The serious labor expended upon it is not lost, though its fruits 
may be late in maturing. It only remains for the powers to take 
up the project at the proper time through diplomatic channels, 
and thus carry to completion a great international institution. 

The second Voew invites the competent authorities, in case 
of war, to consider it a special duty to assure and protect pacific 
relations between the populations of belligerent states and neutral 
countries. The third proposes that the situation of strangers 
established in the territory of tie powers with regard to military 
burdens be made the subject of special conventions. The fourth 
urges the elaboration of a code regarding the laws and customs 
of naval warfare by the next Conference. Finally, the Third Peace 
Conference at The Hague is foreshadowed in the recommenda- 
tion that, after an interval similar to that which has elapsed be- 
tween the preceding and the recent meeting, a date be fixed for 
another by common agreement between the powers, that a suffi- 
cient notice be given in advance, and that two years before it is 
convened a special committee shall prepare its program, and be 
charged with the proposal of its mode of organization and 
procedure. 

Until that time the promotion of the peace and good under- 
standing of the nations will probably be left to the methods of dip- 
lomacy. If the task remains difficult and delicate, it should cer- 
tainly be less so than it was before the Second Peace Conference 








convened ; but the experience of that assembly has made it more 
clearly evident that, as the work of schools and churches does not 
consist chiefly in educational and ecclesiastical congresses but in 
the steady, careful, and faithful performance of duty by the rank 
and file of the teachers and the clergy, so international confer- 
ences in the interest of peace and justice owe their fruits mainly 
to the care, the fidelity, and the conspetency of statesmen and dip- 
lomatists who maintain the daily relations between sovereign 
states. That this is, in truth, a serious business, affecting the wel- 
fare of all mankind, is becoming more evident as the interests of 
great nations are more and more closely intertwined by the growth 
of individual and commercial intercourse. Without the previous 
preparation for the recent Conference by the action of the eminent 
Secretary of State of the United States, and the ripe experience 
and high prestige of the ambassadors whom the President sent to 
The Hague to head the American delegation, it would have been 
difficult to hold the place there which that delegation has held. If 
the results of the Conference do not seem brilliant, it is not be- 
cause noble ideals were not held steadily aloft, but because it is 
the furction of an international conference simply to register the 
general average of progress that has been attained. However this 
may be estimated, it represents the materials with which the diplo- 
macy of the future has to deal. 


THE RESULTS OF THE SECOND 
HAGUE CONFERENCE 


By BARON d’ESTOURNELLES DE CONSTANT 


Reprinted by permission from THe INDEPENDENT, November 21, 1907 


During the first two months of the Conference I was contin- 
ually saying and writing that it would be a great deception, that 
it would consecrate the largest portion of its time to the ameliora- 
tion rather than to the prevention of war. In this way I tried to 
recall to the Conference the requirements of public opinion ; it was 
my duty and it was in the interest of our work. The Conference 
had, in fact, begun with the discussion of things relatively second- 
ary, in accordance with the instructions the delegates had received 


from their governments. Put, later on, during the last two months, ' 


it awoke, emancipated itself, was in every respect worthy of admi- 
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ration—this justice I am bound to render to it. Gradually its am- 
bition was aroused, and at length it devoted its energies sponta- 
neously to the second part of its task, that is to say, to the princi- 
pal program, which it had not anticipated and which it was now 
oblige to improvise in its conscience. In order to arrive at this 
stage it was necessary that it should become, in some sort. a new 
assembly, a more independent assembly, a true moral person, liv- 
ing not only by virtue of the orders which each delegate received 
from his distant government, but also living its own proper life; 
it was necessary that it should become not solely an assembly of 
official representatives from all the states, but the collective repre- 
sentation of humanity. 

I cannot in a few lines explain this important phenomenon. § 
have spoken elsewhere of the potent and benevolent action exer- 
cised by M. Léon Bourgeois. I shall have something more to say 
of it, but today I can only direct attention to the fact that certain 
functionaries, certain ambassadors who had attained the summit 
of their career, found at The Hague an opportunity of rising still 
higher and of bettering and improving one another by the most 
gencrous and fruitful of rivalries. And for this very reason, after 
four months of intense and often excessive and ungrateful labor, 
all the delegates separated with a mixture of joy and sorrow, glad 
to te free to see again their country and their homes, but deeply 
affected Ly the thought that they were leaving a field of new action 
in which the seed had been so well sown. The seed, it is true, is 
still underground, to the great satisfaction of the skeptics, but it 
will germinate even quicker still than that which was a subject of 
such mockery in 1899, and which did not at that time appear to 
have a better chance of successful growth. 

The general deception of public opinion is explained by two mo- 
tives, both to the honor of the Conference. 

First, it was not able to discuss the limitation of armaments. 
This question was not, in fact, on its program. The Conference 
could not study it, and no international assembly will ever be able 
to study it until it is the object of preliminary and national study 
in all the countries interested. A national study first, an interna- 
tional discussion afterward. I have never ceased for a moment to 
insist on this, and nctably in my report to the Interparliamentary 
Conference of London in 1906. If the Conference had gone be- 
yond this natural order it would have come to nothing; it there- 
fore did well to recall to governments their duty and then pass on 
to other questions. 

I will add that, whatever may be said to the contrary, the dis- 
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cussion on this question of limitation has not been useless, and, as 
far as I am concerned, my conscience is tranquil on this subject. 
for the more it is discussed, as long as it is declared that arbitra- 
tion must first be organized, the more must the cause of interna- 
tional justice be necessarily served; it is a means of emphasizing 
more strongly the urgency of this organization. If the Confer- 
ence had not been obliged to put aside the limitation of armaments 
it would have been less energetic, perhaps, in seeking a compen- 
sation in the study of arbitration. 

Secondly, the Conference lasted four months, and vet the re- 
sults it has achieved have been hardly apparent. That is its great- 
est merit. An assembly representing the world must surely be 
congratulated on having preferred the ungrateful preparation of 
durable solutions to delusive immediate solutions. Who is there, 
then, that can believe this labor of four months to be lost labor ? 
The Conference has preferred the satisfaction of duty accom- 
plished to the eulogies of the press, always on the lookout for sen- 
sational news, and, in the present case, disappointed. Its confi- 
dence in the future was so well assured that it did not fear to dic- 
tate to the governments themselves the line of conduct they should 
have to follow. Enlightened by the difficulties of its own task, it 
has given them its experience as an example. It declared by a 
solemn decision that it limited its role to an action purely transi- 
tory, and that a Third Conference was necessary, and that after 
the Third Conference many others should ensue. Thus, of its own 
volition, it transformed its exceptional reunion into a simple ses- 
sion—the normal, regular, automatic session of a Parliament of 
Humanity. It did not fear to add to this declaration a recommen- 
dation not less essential—it demanded that the next session should 
be prepared at least two years in advance. 

Is not this a brilliant testimony of confidence? A step for- 
ward on the road of universal progress? 

How is it possible, moreover, not to admire, as a true revela- 
tion, the fact that three hundred delegates from all the states of 
the world have been able to discuss during four months the grav- 
est, the most delicate questions, questions which no one ventures 
to touch upon even in a national assembly, and which for this 
reason were absolutely new? Yet they discussed them in all their 
details, discussed them thoroughly, with all the vivacity, all the 
passion, which such subjects entailed, but, nevertheless, without at 
any time the slightest disorder, the slightest difficulty arising dur- 
ing the discussion. What a clinching argument this is to the ob- 
jections of those so-called statesmen who claim that the greatest 
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mterests of the world are exactly those which musi be most care- 
fully excluded from public discussion ! 

But, outside the great moral and preparatory results of the 
Second Conference of The Hague, I could cite a very large num- 
ber of immediate results that are appreciable. Among the fourteen 
eonventions elaborated and finally signed will be found very nu- 
merous dispositions tending to render war at once rarer and more 
difficult, and at the same time less inhuman. That is something, 
and I will return to it some other day. 

The plan of a court of arbitration was studied at great length 
and finally elaborated. In the course of the discussion an entirely 
new principle, that of the moral equality of states, was brought 
forward. Now, it must surely be admitted that this principle 
would of itself have merited the examination of a Peace Confer- 
ence. If it has not been entirely resolved, it is, at least, of great 
consequence that it has been free':- and openly discussed. The 
governments will in their turn have to study it, and as a logical 
result, to name the judges of the court. The Conference could 
not and ought not to take upon itself the solution of this problem. 
It has laid it down in all its terms; the governments will, in their 
turn, have to take action. 

As to obligatory arbitration, is it nothing, then, to have af- 
firmed its principle as an incontestable progress discussed only in 
its application? And does any one think that this solemn affirma- 
tion is to remain negligible in the eyes of the world, and that the 
different peoples will not have it recorded, so that they may be 
able to recall it to their governments at the proper moment? And, 
besides, as to the question of application itself, thirty-five states 
eut of forty-four have declared themselves ready to favor a gen- 
eral treaty of obligatory arbitration. Quite a mechanism of admi- 
rable simplification has been provided and accepted which permits 
all the states to be inscribed on a central tableau, and to replace 
by this simple formality an entire inextricable multitude of 
treaties, all differing from one another. This alone constitutes an 
innovation in every way worthy of the twentieth century. Who, 
then, will dare to claim that this agreement of the thirty-five lib- 
eral states of the world is without importance, on the pretext that 
a minority of the Conference refused to accept it, or, at least, to 
affirm it by a general convention which that minority would alone 
have refrained from signing? 

What does this prove? Simply this fact: The majority ex- 
ists ; it reckons more than three-fourths of the states. The minor- 
ity took upon itself to prevent this agreement, but, in doing so, it 
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has emphasized and strengthened it; on the other hand, it 
has laid bare the epposition of some states—or, more correctly, of 
a single state, Germany—dragging along with it in its resistance a 
great power, Austria, with 1urkey, Roumania, Greece, Bulgaria, 
Belgium, Luxembourg and Switzerland. 

Yet, and I wish to repeat it, the representative of Germany 
was careful to state that he stood apart only with regard to the 
application, but that, as to the principle, he was a partisan of obli- 
gatory arbitration. 

Thus the world was divided into two camps of very unequal 
importance. On one side was the mass of the states of the world, 
great and small, representing progress; on the other, Germany, 
representing the opposition, but an opposition already hesitating 
and pleading extenuating circumstances. If we recall the Ger- 
many of 1899 and if we note its progress since that epoch, we 
shall not be very much mistaken in predicting that, between now 
and the Third Conference, its progress will be even still more 
rapid and remarkable. Certainly, Germany has advanced very far 
from her position in 1899; she is still backward in relation to the 
other Powers, but she will soon wish to catch up with the ma- 
jority. This will be the result of the Conference of 1907, and 
particularly the work of the majority, which wi.l have determined 
the general progress. But for it we should be absorbed in the pla- 
tonic adoration of the memories of 1899. Today we have t)irty- 
five states out of forty-four demanding the convention of obliga- 
tory arbitration which we have drawn up and voted, and which 
we have only to sign. Even that is something, is it not? 

The Americans, in that fine and peaceful discussion of several 
months, have been splendid, and the youngest of all was certainly 
my eminent friend, Mr. Choate, who defended, with all the force 
of his authority and talent, the work of the majority against the 
criticisms of Baron Marschall. He lost his case, say the ignorant, 
since the opposition triumphed. Not so; he won it, since he re- 
duced the opposition to its simplest expression, nct to say to a 
simple question of ciphers. “We are thirty-five,” he said, “and 
you? I could count your numbers on a single hand.” These 
words told and will remain. Humanity will not let itself be 
stopped by a minority of a few votes; or, rather, the minority will 
be converted. 

General Porter, as a faithful soldier, has fought valiantly 
also: “I have enlisted for the war,” said he, “and I will go on 
even to the end.” He had the satisfaction of obtaining an almost 
unanimous vote from the Conference and of preventing govern- 
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ments from having recourse henceforth to force for the recovery 
of debts from a state. It is a result that reflects much honor on 
the United States and that must give satisfaction to everybody. 

I should have liked to say something of the services of Mr. 
Scott, Mr. Hill, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Butler, and also of the able 
representatives cf the other republics of America—Mexico, Brazil, 
Peru, Chile, Argentina, etc., but time does not permit it. I must 
ccntent myself with declaring that America, as I have been con- 
stantly predicting for many years, has, beyond any doubt, saved 
the Conference. But for America the Conference was lost, cut in 
two, or, rather, would never have existed. 

Thanks to America, a very important article was voted: Ar- 
ticle 48, which authorizes governments, in case of disputes, to ad- 
dress the bureau of The Hague directly and demand or propose 
arbitration. This mechanism has not been even noticed by the 
press, and yet it will be amply sufficient to put all the resources of 
arbitration in motion. Previously, when two states had a ground 
of quarrel, they were obliged to agree together to submit the ques- 
tion to arbitration. And such an agreement between two govern- 
ments whose relations have become envenomed is almost impos- 
sible. Today it is in the power of one of them to make its offer 
openly, and thus force the second state to accept or decline that 
offer in presence of public opinion. It is a very great progress, 
although it may appear almost imperceptible, and henceforth a 
state that sincerely wishes to avoid war can reply to its aggressor: 
“I appeal to the judges of The Hague!” 

Do you believe that the aggressor will be able to answer, “I 
care nothing for justice,” without raising against him the entire 
public opinion of the world? 

To conclude with a brief summary, the Second Conference of 
The Hague lasted four months, not because it did not effect any- 
thing, but because it found an immense field of labor before it. It 
has been a simple session between the First and Third Confer- 
ences, and it is the very modesty of its rdle that in my eyes con- 
stitutes the grandeur of its work. It has been only the continu- 
ation of the First Conference and the preparation for the Third. 
It has, in fine, demonstrated the possibility of creating a universal 
Parliament by its own life and by the very length and regularity 
of its action. 


Paris, FRANCE, 
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